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BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR 

WAYSIDE  WISDOM  :    A  Book  for  Quiet  People.  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.)    6/6  net.    Third  Impression. 

'  This  delightful,  but  not  pedantically  consistent,  author  writes  on  "  Old 
Superstitions  "  in  a  charmingly  poetical  way,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  folk 
lorist  who,  in  his  study  in  London,  thinks  it  his  business  to  take  the  poetry 
out  of  them.  It  is  unlucky,  I  learn  for  the  first  time,  to  answer  the  "  calling 
voices,"  the  "  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names,"  while  the  author 
holds  that,  according  to  a  North  Country  saying,  "  children  born  in  old 
houses  are  never  quite  the  same  as  those  born  under  newer  roof-trees  " 
because  old  houses  are  haunted  by  old  influences  if  not  by  actual  ghosts. 
Born  in  an  old  house  and  hoping  to  die  in  one,  the  author  inclines  to  think 
that  old  houses  are  propitious  to  odd  dreams.' — Andrew  Lang  in  The 
Morning  Post. 

'  From  internal  evidence  Mr.  Martin  may  safely  be  described  as  learned 
and,  in  the  true  sense,  philosophic.  His  style  is  a  pleasure  to  meet.  His 
is  the  writing  of  one  who  has  loved  "  to  watch  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
stars,"  and  it  is  easy  to  get  to  know  his  point  of  view  as  he  wanders  along 
the  dusty  wayside,  hail-fellow-well-met  with  every  form  of  tramp,  and 
vexed  only  when  flaring  lights  and  loud  motor  horns  or  a  cloud  of  evil- 
smelling  dust  dissipate  his  poetry  of  the  road.' — Country  Life. 

'  Mr.  Martin's  style  has  a  peculiar  flavor  of  its  own.  It  harks  back  to 
a  previous  century  and  yet  it  is  very  modern  in  many  ways.  The  grace 
of  simplicity  never  leaves  it,  and  the  human  contact  with  the  reader  is 
perfectly  sustained.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  Mr.  Martin's  charm  is  that 
he  never  assumes  the  position  and  authority  of  a  guide.  He  never  smiles, 
none  the  less  is  he  a  prince  of  humorists.  It  is  an  odd  kind  of  humor, 
which  approaches  Lamb  quite  closely  on  one  side.  Indeed  Mr.  Martin 
iles  Lamb  would  have  been  good  friends,  and  the  author  of  these 
essays  would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  those  famous  Wednesday 
evenings  that  Hazlitt  has  described  so  graphically.' — New   York  Times. 

'  Gleanings  from  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bullcn,  are  bound  to  yield  good  reading,  and  it  is  high  praise 
teen  essays  in  this  volume  the  eleven  now  for  the  first 
time  printed  excel  in  poetic  charm  and  leisurely  wisdom  the  six  which 
ori((iii.i]ly  appeared  la  that  magazine.  Leisurely  wisdom,  indeed,  is  the 
marked  characteristic  of  these  lovely  essays.  The  soft  light  of  a  quiet, 
kindly  wit  plays  over  all  the  emyi  and  leaves  us  the  better,  the 
the  kindlier,  for  the  companionship  of  so  wise  a  leader.' — North  American 


BY   THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

THE  HAPPY  FIELDS  :    A  Country  Record.     By  E.  M.  Martin. 

(Shakespeare  Head  Press,  Stratford-upon-Avon.)     Second  Impression. 
Pp.  viii.,  96.    3s.  net. 

'  It  is  years  since  we  read  anything  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Martin,  whose  Wayside 
Wisdom  left  behind  it  a  memory  of  sweetness  and  charm.  He  has  now 
written  another  book  called  The  Happy  Fields,  the  phrase  being  taken 
from  a  famous  Keats  sonnet, 

"  As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields." 
It  possesses  the  same  magic  of  the  open  air,  the  same  undercurrent  of 
pensiveness  and  regret  as  its  predecessor.  From  the  initial  essay  we  gather 
that  the  author  in  these  days  dwells  in  the  West  Country,  and  a  beautiful 
little  sketch  he  makes  of  his  home.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  reading 
the  book,  as  the  low  crumbling  Cotswold  hills  seem  to  lie  as  a  background 
to  many  of  the  author's  thoughts.  It  has  been  said  that  every  Englishman 
is  a  lover  of  the  country  ;  it  is  certain  that  all  our  great  poets  have  been 
so,  and  here  the  country  is  described  and  interpreted  with  such  sympathy 
and  charm  as  has  been  possessed  by  only  a  few  writers  who  belong  to  the 
history  of  literature.' — Country  Life. 

'  These  five  papers — The  Happy  Fields,  Weather  Books,  A  Homer  of 
the  Hedgetvays,  The  Worth  of  Tradition,  Crow-Wood — will  not  disappoint 
those  who  recall  a  volume  revealing,  like  this,  a  delicate  ear  for  the  under- 
tones of  common  things,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Wayside  Wisdom.' 
— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

'  Mr.  E.  M.  Martin  has  the  honest  love  of  the  country,  the  honest  friend- 
ship with  field  and  lane  and  ploughed  earth  that  too  many  writers  work 
up  for  literary  purposes.  The  difference  is  easily  felt.  Here  is  a  book 
that  moves  easily,  with  dignity  and  self-command.  The  writer  loves 
his  mother-tongue  as  well  as  his  mother-caste,  and  can  use  it  with  an  un- 
forced gravity  that  is  not  common  now-a-days  ,  setting  down  for  us  the 
look  of  a  country  that  is  changing  and  may  soon  be  changed  out  of  know- 
ledge. "  Consciously  or  unconsciously,"  he  tells  us,  "  we  are  still  under 
the  overlordship  of  strange  and  unseen  companions,"  but  we  are  not  as 
near  to  them  as  those  older  men  were,  who  paid  homage  to  the  evil  spirits 
in  refusing  to  burn  the  wood  of  the  elder  tree.  We  shall  have  the  old 
consciousness  in  our  blood  for  some  while  yet,  but  science  and  machinery 
are  slowly  destroying  it.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  have  it  recalled  and  set 
in  words  for  us  in  a  book  that  is  haunted  by  the  things  for  which  most  of 
us  can  find  no  words.' — The  Observer. 
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DEDICATION 
To  a  Wise  Man,  dead 

OMan  who  liest  here  with  closed  eyes, 
The  thing  has  left  thee  that  once  made  thee  wise 
Tired  of  the  body  that  here  quiet  lies 
It  sought  the  larger  freedom  of  the  skies. 


APOLLO  TO  CHRIST 

I  too,  have  known  the  thinning  of  the  crowd, 
The  listless  hands  that  told  of  lifeless  prayer  ; 
I,  too,  have  heard  the  new  faiths  cried  aloud 
Like  blatant  trumpets  filling  empty  air  ; 
Have  seen,  like  you,  the  people  turn  aside 
And  leave  a  ruined  and  a  joy-fled  shrine 
To  seek  another  Godhead,  and  abide 
The  coming  of  a  colder  heaven  than  mine. 

I,  too,  was  left,  a  lonely  throneless  God, 
My  world  in  ruins  and  my  altars  cold, 
With  tired  steps  a  thankless  road  I  trod, 
My  lyre  unstrung  that  men  had  loved  of  old. 
I  watched  them  set  your  figure  on  the  cross, 
A  broken  figure  maimed  beyond  belief, 
Fit  symbol  that  the  world  must  count  as  dross 
And  men  seek  far-off  heavens  for  hope's  relief. 

I  heard  your  grey  priests  mock  the  body's  bliss, 
And  preach  of  woman's  love  as  Satan's  snare, 
I  saw  your  meek-eyed  mother  crowned  for  this, 
Who  never  bound  a  garland  in  her  hair. 
I  heard  men  sing  dull  songs  to  hymn  you  king 
And  scorn  the  beauty  that  I  held  for  truth, 
The  while  your  bells  a  plaintive  chime  would  ring, 
To  drown  the  healthy  lust  and  fire  of  youth. 

My  day  was  done,  and  yours,  sad  Christ,  was  here ; 
Your  bleeding  hand  had  torn  my  lyre  away, 
You  made  men  flout  the  joys  I  taught  were  dear, 
You  showed  the  body's  beauty  was  but  clay. 


Men  broke  my  altars  down  to  build  your  throne, 
Men  held  accurst  the  gifts  of  life  and  love, 
Earth  was  their  prison,  each  one  dwelt  alone 
Seeking  a  selfless  heaven  the  clouds  above. 

For  near  two  thousand  years  you  held  the  sway, 
With  sword  and  fire  men  preached  your  gospel's 

pride, 
Now  you  have  come,  like  me,  the  lonely  way, 
The  faith  you  taught,  out  of  men's  hearts  has  died. 
So  let  us  two  sit  down  and  take  our  rest 
And  watch  the  smoking  world  beneath  our  feet  : 
My  hymns,  forgotten  like  your  prayers,  attest 
Through  sorrow  only  may  the  true  Gods  meet. 


THE  JOURNEY 

HALF  a  mile  to  Nine  Acre  Farm, 
Half  a  mile  of  lane, 
Frail  and  white  she  hung  on  my  arm 
In  the  moony  mist  and  rain. 
Half  a  mile  to  Nine  Acre  Farm. 

Half  a  mile  from  Nine  Acre  Farm, 
The  bearers  are  moving  slow, 

For  what  hung  light  on  a  lover's  arm 
Is  changed  to  a  weight  of  woe. 
Half  a  mile  from  Nine  Acre  Farm. 


A  SONG    OF  TEN 

IT  took  ten  men  to  do  the  mowing 
About  the  moors  that  rock  and  river  part ; 
It  took  ten  men  to  do  the  mowing — 
But  it  only  took  one  to  break  a  heart. 

It  took  ten  men  to  do  the  reaping 

(The  corn  grows  tall  where  rock  and  river  part) 
It  took  ten  men  to  do  the  reaping — 

But  it  only  took  one  to  break  a  heart. 

It  took  ten  men  to  do  the  building 

That  set  the  wall  hard  strong  to  tame  the  wave  ; 
It  took  ten  men  to  do  the  building — 

But  it  only  took  one  to  dig  a  grave. 


THE   SONG   OF  THE   HEDGER 

THEY  say  that  the  Earth  was  made  for  man, 
But  I  hold  that  truth  a  lie. 
Though  I  never  can  tell  how  it  all  began, 
Yet  I  know  it  was  built  and  ranged  on  a  plan, 
And  I  study  it  over  as  well  as  I  can 
While  the  idle  folk  go  by. 

For  I  know  the  smell  of  the  morning  Earth 

And  the  look  of  the  morning  sky  ; 
When  the  hedges  are  bringing  their  leaves  to  birth 
And  each  blade  of  grass  has  its  separate  worth, 
When  Spring  has  come  singing  to  wake  the  Earth 

While  the  idle  folk  go  by. 

I  know  the  heave  of  the  sodden  ground, 
And  the  holes  where  wild  things  die  : 

When  the  Earth  is  turning  her  heavy  head  round 

And  the  wind  piles  the  leaves  like  a  churchyard 
mound 

I  turn  all  the  truths  that  the  wise  have  found, 
While  the  idle  folk  go  by. 

When  over  the  fields  a  wild  swan  wings 

With  its  harsh  and  sombre  cry, 
The  coming  of  rain  and  of  dismal  things 
Is  the  message  that  lonesome  carrier  brings 
For  death  is  the  only  song  that  he  sings 

While  the  idle  folk  go  by. 


When  I  top  the  hedges  and  break  God's  laws 

By  robbing  each  bird  that  can  fly 
Of  it's  winter  meal — well,   I  oft-times  pause 
To  wonder  what  measure  of  hips  and  haws 
Will  balance  my  folly  in  keeping  men's  laws 

While  the  idle  folk  go  by. 

When  the  stars  peep  out  like  sleepy  eyes 

From  a  dark  and  cloudless  sky, 
I  think  I  know  near  as  much  as  the  wise, 
I  have  watched  the  world  with  patient  eyes, 
And  of  how  many  suns  seen  the  set  and  rise 

While  the  idle  folk  go  by. 

And  all  that  I  know  is  the  Earth  was  meant 

For  those  who  were  born  to  die  ; 
We  may  crawl  across  it  as  children  content, 
Or  may  tread  on  it  boldly  with  brave  intent, 
But  at  last  we  must  go  where  the  old  years  went 

While  the  idle  folk  go  by. 

And  where  that  is  I  can  make  no  guess, 

For  an  unlearned  man  am  I, 
And  her  secrets  the  Earth  will  never  confess, 
Of  how  she  can  ban  or  of  how  she  can  bless, 
And  the  Lord  knows  I  can't  disentangle  the  mess, 

While  the  idle  folk  go  by. 


A  MAKER  OF   VERSE 

LIKE  memories  of  troubled  times 
Came  falteringly  his  broken  rhymes  ; 
Like  faded  paintings  on  a  wall 
The  echoes  of  his  rise  and  fall 
From  high  ambition's  lofty  theme 
To  the  poor  ghost  of  some  pale  dream 
Of  Springs  and  Summers  long  ago 
And  all  the  joys  that  youth  may  know. 

Sometimes  it  even  seemed  that  he 
Had  caught  the  vanished  melody  ; 
But  like  a  lovely  air  ill  played 
On  some  rude  instrument  ill  made, 
So  still  the  harmony  he  lacked, 
And  rhythm  limping,  broken-backed, 
Kept  sullen  pace,  by  tired  pen, 
Then  left  him,  for  the  stronger  men. 

Still  failure  could  not  daunt  desire 
Not  pity  dim  his  heart's  hot  fire  ; 
For  yet  he  dreams,  ere  comes  the  night, 
That  he  may  have  the  grace  to  write 
One  golden  line  of  matchless  worth 
Before  he  leaves  the  empty  earth 
To  seek  within  an  empty  sky 
The  truth  he  dreads  to  find  a  lie. 


THE  TREE,  THE  SWORD  AND  THE  GUN 

UNDER  the  spreading  boughs  of  Adam's  old 
apple  tree, 
Man  learned  his  power,  and  women  knew  her  shame  ; 
They  left  the  gay  sweet  garden 
With  hearts  that  ache  and  harden 
For  longing  of  that  garden 
From  whence  their  sorrow  came. 
For  the  Angel  held  the  sword 
That  was  given  by  the  Lord 
And  drove  them  from  the  garden,  and  the  spreading 
apple  tree. 
For  the  Lord 
Forged  the  Sword, 
But  man  made  the  Gun,  the  roaring  noisy  gun, 
That  can  blow  a  world  to  atoms  from  the  land  or 
from  the  sea. 

Now  the  apple  tree  stood  as  a  symbol  of  maternity, 

Fair  was  her  blossom,  good  to  look  upon  ; 
Golden  and  red,  her  fruit  hung  heavily, 

Good  to  eat,  good  to  drink,  which  way  shone  the 
sun. 
And  it  filled  men's  hearts  with  longing  for  a  garden 

unforgotten, 
Where  never  flowers  faded,  nor  ever  fruit  was  rotten, 
The  garden  where  the  harvest  of  man's  sin  was 
first  begotten, 
When  the  Lord 
Gave  the  Sword 


To  the  Angel  at  the  gate 
That  man  might  know  his  fate 

Was  to  fight 

For  the  right 
By  his  strength  and  by  his  grace, 
But  to  fight  face  to  face. 

For  the  Lord 

Forged  the  Sword 
But  man  made  the  Gun,  the  cruel,  murderous  Gun 
To  blow  a  man  out  fifty  mile,  and  so  put  out  his  sun. 
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FROM   "SONGS   OF   A  COUNTRY  TOWN" 

At  the  Picture  House 

The  Audience 

SOME  tired  folk,  who  do  not  want  to  think, 
But  are  content  to  sit  at  ease  and  stare, 
Their  senses  deadened,  as  with  heady  drink, 
By  the  o'erheated,  changeless  atmosphere  : 
Their  blinking  eyes  the  pictures  hardly  see 
Being  blinded  with  the  mind's  vacuity. 

Some  noisy  children,  who  applaud  each  turn, 
Some  chattering  girls  who  ogle  loutish  boys, 

Mistaking  lust  for  love,  desires  burn 
And  eyes,  grown  misty,  promise  future  joys  ; 

This  meeting  place  is  better  than  the  street 

On  winter  nights,  for  chilly  hands  and  feet. 

And  so  it  serves  its  end,  an  empty  show, 
No  words  to  follow,  nor  no  thread  untwine, 

No  thinking  needed  ;   sitting  all  a-row, 

"  Far  better  than  the  theatre  "  they  opine  ; 

"  There  we  must  listen,  here  we  only  look 

And  see  the  world,  as  in  a  picture  book." 
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FROM    "SONGS    OF    A    COUNTRY    TOWN" 

At  the  Picture  House 
The  Operator 

WHETHER  of  good  or  ill,  nought  reckons  he 
Who  lets  the  film  reel  out  it's  weary  way  ; 
Laughter  or  tears,  whate'er  the  picture  be 
It  matters  not,  so  there  be  no  delay 
To  fling  upon  the  screen  at  restive  pace 
A  hero's  glory,  or  some  foolish  face. 

Thus  like  a  reflex  of  that  mightier  He 
Who  works  upon  a  more  intricate  plan, 
Fashioning  the  joy  or  terror  of  the  sea, 
Making  a  world,  or  striking  down  a  man, 
Indifferent,  so  the  earth  move  on  in  space, 
Whether   men    curse    or   bless    His    hidden    Face. 
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THE    LAMENT    OF   THE    OLD    KNIGHT 

"  They  rode  to  an  old  Knygtes  place  to  ask  herborage 
.     .      Soe  leve  we  them  a  lytyl  whyle  in  the  old 
cast  el  with  the  old  Knight." 

Sir  Thomas  Malory. 

A  quiet  life,  a  life  that  fits  old  bones 
Better  than  tourneys,  tryst  or  revelry, 
To  kneel  in  prayer  upon  the  Altar  stones 
And  spend  my  substance  upon  charity  ; 
Yet  the  old  horse  and  I  are  something  sad 
Because  the  days  are  gone  for  being  glad. 

He  keeps  his  stall,  as  I  must  keep  the  hearth, 
Whose  days  were  full  almost  to  overflow  ; 
Danger  the  salt  that  savoured  all  our  mirth 
In  that  gay  reckless  life  of  long  ago  : 
Together  we  adventured  many  a  quest 
We,  who  together,  mourn  our  well-earned  rest. 

Sometimes  young  knights  come  here  for  herborage, 
Hanging  their  shields  by  mine  upon  the  wall, 
Sheltering    their    mettled    chargers'    bold    courage 
By  my  poor  patient  beast's  too  quiet  stall, 
Bringing  new  life  to  tempt  me  to  regret 
Those  gallant  careless  days  I  should  forget. 

They  tell  of  tournament  and  high  emprise, 
Of  strange  adventure  and  of  subtle  foe, 
Of  twilight  whispers  and  of  love-lit  eyes 
And  all  the  thousand  joys  I  used  to  know  ; 
One  shows  tin-  dints  and  bosses  on  his  shield 
By  which  he  forced  a  greater  man  to  yield. 
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Then,  fired  with  memories,  I  stand  upright 
And  take  my  battered  shield  from  off  the  wall, 
And  tell  the  story  of  my  famous  fight 
When  I  unhorsed  the  proudest  knight  of  all, 
And  Guinevere  leaned  down  and  whispered,  what 
Could  only  have  been  meant  for  Launcelot. 

And  then  they  smile  and  turn  their  heads  away 
And  in  the  shield  I  see  my  ruined  face, 
The  trembling  lips,   the  hair  unkempt  and  grey, 
The  shaking  limbs  that  hardly  move  a  pace 
Before  the  hearth  ;   yes,  but  I  had  forgot, 
Guinevere's  dead,  and  dead  is  Launcelot. 

And  I  am  left,  a  tired,  sad  old  man, 

(With   one   dumb   beast   to   share   his   discontent) 

Who,    'spite  the  narrowing  measure   of  his  span, 

Would  yet  recall  his  days  of  merriment  ; 

Whose  war-worn  hands  would  rather  grasp  the  sword 

Than  clasp  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

There  once  was  war  in  heaven,  and,  may  be, 
There  shall  be  war  again  before  all's  done, 
When  God  hath  set  the  Powers  of  Darkness  free 
Before  He  bloods  the  moon  and  dusks  the  sun  ; 
Then  shall  knights  meet  in  shining  armour  bright 
To  win  their  spurs  afresh  in  that  great  fight. 

So  will  we  stay,  the  patient  horse  and  I, 
To  seek  this  heaven  of  which  no  priest  hath  told, 
Where  those  good  heroes  wander  joyously 
Past  flowering  trees  to  ivory  towers  and  gold  ; 
Where  knighthood  finds  that  faith  must  still  avail, 
And  every  eye  may  see  the  mystic  Grail. 
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WOMEN 

WOMEN  that  strong  men  loved  of  old 
Queens  in  the  darkness  now  you  reign, 
Eve  and  Helen,  with  hair  of  gold, 
Egypt's  queen  (with  the  numbing  pain 
Of  the  nursling  who  sucked  her  lust  to  sleep 
When  love  was  lost,  and  her  throne  was  gone), 
And  all  the  beautiful  eyes  that  weep 
Down  empty  years,  while  they  make  their  moan. 

Women  whom  lovers  have  sung  in  rhyme, 
Women  who  live  on  history's  page, 
Guinevere,  Rosamund,  Mary  mine 
Whom  Scotland  held  as  a  bird  in  cage, 
And  England  robbed  of  her  lovely  head 
In  Fotheringhay  ;  what  tale  of  shame 
Do  you  tell  in  the  darkness  to  the  dead — , 
Yet  who  your  beauty  and  sorrow  shall  blame  ? 

Say,  do  you  move  there  in  grace  apart 
Stretching  out  hands  to  your  loves  in  vain  ? 
Death's  surest  way  of  breaking  a  heart 
Is  telling  you  never  shall  kiss  again. 
Say,  is  the  curse  that  you  ever  must  be, 
Woman  by  woman  for  ever  alone, 
Pacing  the  shores  of  a  measureless  sea, 
Never  again  to  be  called  to  your  own  ? 

No,  I  will  rather  believe  you  are  there, 

Loving  as  old,  the  men  by  your  side, 

What  though  the  darkness  be  heavy  with  care 
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Love  is  enough  for  the  bridegroom  and  bride. 
Beautiful  ghosts  that  were  women  above, 
Rule  in  the  darkness  as  once  in  the  light ; 
Nothing  can  put  out  the  fires  of  love, 
Nothing  can  lessen  your  wonder  and  might. 
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AS   IT  WAS  IN  THE  BEGINNING 

AS  the  great  ships  went,  full  of  golden  merchan- 
dise, 
Off  to  the  golden  ports  of  the  ancient  world, 
Each  ship  headed  with  a  strange  carven  old  device, 
Each  ship  with  purple  sails,  out-spread  or  furled  : 
Down  under  dancing  waves, 
Sea  spirits  made  their  graves, 
Graves  for  the  ancient  ships  of  the  golden  world. 

As  the  great  wooden  ships  headed  for  victory 

Carrying  gallant  crews,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
Captains  in   ruffs   and  silk,   so  runs   the  story, 
Courtly  generous  gentlemen,  who  yet  sank  the  foe  : 
Down  under  rolling  waves, 
Sea  spirits  made  their  graves, 
Graves  for  the  wooden  ships,  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

As  the  great  armoured  ships,  mounting  their  heavy 
guns, 
Waited  so  patiently  on  the  grey  sea, 
Ships  overhead  of  them,  carrying  heavy  guns, 
Ships  down  beneath  them,  hidden  in  the  sea  : 
Down  under  sullen  waves 
Sea  spirits  made  the  graves 
For  the  foe  they  wait  to  meet,  at  grips  upon  the  sea. 

March,  1916. 
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DR.   HENRY   MORE,   THE   CAMBRIDGE 
PLATONIST 

THESE  learned  tomes  that  on  the  shelf  now  lie, 
Tell  of  the  soul,  and  Immortality. 
To-day  we  smile,   doubt,  sigh—,   but  yet  are  we 
Nearer  the  light  and  truth  than  then  was  he  ? 
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A  CHANGED  OUTLOOK 

(1916) 

ONCE  simple  men  would  scan  the  silent  skies 
To  find  a  message  from  a  God  All-wise. 
Now  timid  folk  look  up  with  halting  breath 
To  watch  the  search-lights  show  a  ship  of  death. 
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A  CONSCIENTIOUS   OBJECTOR 

MY  little  world,  the  world  I  knew, 
Is  broken  into  pots  and  shards, 
And  every  dream  that  once  seemed  true 
A  dreary  watchman  guards. 

The  distant  heaven  of  my  hope 

Has  rolled  in  smoke  away, 
And  I  am  far  too  weak  to  cope 

With  need  of  flesh  or  clay. 

Too  weak  to  choose  the  path  to  tread, 

Too  blind  to  read  aright, 
Too  fearful  for  the  comrades  dead 

To  join  them  in  the  fight. 

Too  proud  to  keep  the  ways  of  peace 

When  honour  calls  so  loud, 
Too  anxious  for  the  strife  to  cease 

To  join  the  lagging  crowd. 

God  pity  me,  and  pity  all 

Who,  like  strayed  sheep  in  pen, 

Are  making  for  a  coward's  fall 
And  yet  are  honest  men. 

God  give  me  grace  in  this  my  hour 

If  I  must  bite  the  dust, 
To  feel  my  strength,  to  know  my  power, 

To  keep  my  solemn  trust. 
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So  though  my  little  world  be  gone, 
And  heaven  be  out  of  sight, 

I  still  in  faith  may  stumble  on 
Towards  the  fuller  light. 

And  through  this  hell  and  crash  of  war 

(Maybe  this  was  Thy  plan) 
To  rise,  as  greater  have  before, 

Though  blood-stained,  yet  a  man. 
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TWO   SONGS   IN  TWO   MOODS 

THE  green  leaf  for  joy — 
When  each  waking  bird 
Feels  his  feathers  stirred 

By  the  kindly  wind, 

By  the  careless  wind, 
That  from  tall  tree  tops 
Like  a  wizard  lops 
The  red  husks  of  the  leaves, 
While  no  one  grieves 

To  know  that  the  wild  West  wind  will  bring 
The  mirth,  and  the  might,  and  the  magic  of  spring. 

For  grief 
The  yellowing  leaf — 
When  each  travelling  bird 
Has  the  message  heard 
And  leaves  his  stay-at-home  kin  behind 
While  he  spreads  his  wing  the  lost  sun  to  find, 

While  an  angry  wind, 

A  menacing  wind, 
From  tall  tree  tops 
Like  a  wizard  lops 
The  colouring  leaves 
And  all  the  world  grieves 
To  know  that  the  wild  North  wind  will  bring 
The  Winter,  the  snow,  and  each  cold  dreaded  thing. 
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FROM    "SONGS    OF    A    COUNTRY    TOWN" 
The  Railway  Station 

AS  some  old  Inn  for  active  life  once  stood 
Where  cross-roads  met  upon  the  great  high- 
ways, 
The  railway  station,  to  adventurers  good, 
Is  the  great  turn-pike  of  these  later  days  ; 
Here  we  meet,  part,  welcome,  or  say  goodbye, 
A  little  changing  crowd  beneath  the  changeless  sky. 

It  stands  among  green  fields,  and  hills,  tree-crowned, 
Look  down  upon  its  smoke  and  hear  its  noise 
(That  gentler  sounds  and  song  of  birds  has  drowned) 
This  blot  upon  our  quiet  country  joys  ; 
Yet  is  it  still  of  hope  the  ready  gate 
For  eager  feet  that  on  adventure  wait. 

It  links  with  busy  life,  as  forth  they  go, 

The  country  people  on  their  homeward  way, 

While   cities  draw   the  young,   to  leave   the  slow 

And  drab  routine  of  endless  everyday  ; 

Way  of  escape  from  empty  termless  hours, 

And  wordless  ease  of  tranquil  fields  and  flowers. 
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THE  CHANGED   ROAD 

THIS  is  the  road  I  tramped  last  May 
(Its  hedges  still  tell  a  tale  of  Spring) 
But  changed  is  the  world  for  me  to-day, 
And  Autumn's  hand  is  on  everything. 

These  are  the  fields  I  used  to  know 

(For  me  they  always  held  the  sun) 

Now  skies  look  grey,  and  clouds  hang  low, 

And  my  feet  must  lag  where  they  used  to  run. 

It  is  Spring  to-day,  but  Autumn  for  me 
(This  dismal  day  when  my  years  began) 
For  I've  lost  my  friend,  and  all  I  can  see 
Is  the  Shadow  that  waits  in  the  dark  for  man. 

Changed  is  the  world  for  me  to-day 
(And  Autumn's  hand  is  on  everything) 
Yet  care-free  people  will  smile  and  say, 
"  How  glad  are  we  to  welcome  the  Spring." 
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THE   GHOST 

HOLLOW  sounds  my  footfall  from  bare  floor 
to  empty  rafter, 
While   round   me   press,    like   shadowy  shapes,   of 

memories  a  host ; 
Loved  and  lovers,  with  sad  eyes,  and  half -forgotten 

laughter, 
Come  to  take  their  leave  of  me,  of  me,  the  living 
ghost. 

Gone  are  all  the  plenishings  that  made  this  house 

a  care  for  them, 
Carven  mirrors,  ancient  chests,  things  rare  and  old  ; 
So  it  is  they  come  to  me  (I  have  stripped  it  bare 

for  them), 
Asking  why  I  leave  their  rooms  desolate  and  cold. 

"  Why  have  sent  to  strangers'  homes  all  that  once 

was  dear  to  us  ?  " 
('  Tis  their  mute  complaining  that  hurts  and  wounds 

me  most) 
"  Now  the  links  are  broken,  that  once  could  draw 

you  near  to  us, 
So  we  leave  you   lonely,   you,    the   living  ghost." 
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FROM  THE   KING'S   HOUSE 

"  All  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon  " 

I,  the  great  King,  envied  where'ere  I  go 
For  that  sad  knowledge  that  hath  made  me  wise 
And  frozen  all  the  joy  of  youth  in  me, 
Sitting  alone,   in  this  great  house   I  built, 
Make  here  the  solemn  record  of  my  life 
And  write  the  secrets  only  known  to  God. 

Men  envy  me  because  I  am  a  king, 

Men  envy  me  my  seven  hundred  wives, 

Men  envy  me  three  hundred  concubines, 

But  envy  most  the  wisdom  that  is  mine, 

I,  who  have  known,  and  seen,  and  tasted  all, 

Except  the  peace  that  lies  within  the  cup 

When  youth  has  swallowed  up  the  lust  of  life 

And  manhood  sees   the  world  with  level  eyes, 

Undazzled  by  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Nor  chilled  with   the  pale  waning  of  the  moon. 

The  choice  was  mine.     The  burden  that  I  bear 
Was    mine    own    gaining.     "  Choose    thou    then  " 

cried  God  ; 
In  pride,  I  asked  the  understanding  heart, 
And  it  was  granted  me  in  punishment. 

Where  the  winds  hide  I  know,  and  I  have  heard 
The  speech  of  earth  when  all  men  were  asleep  ; 
I  know  the  myriad  worlds  men  call  the  stars, 
But  not  the  wondrous  Hand  that  fashioned  them. 
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I  know  the  seas  of  space,  where,  if  men  look 
In  heady  wonderment  they  needs  must  die — ; 
I  looked,  and  looked  again,  but  did  not  die. 
When,  from  far  lands,  the  great  Queen  came  to  me 
And   told  me   all  the   thoughts  within  her  heart 
She  left  me  saddened,  for  I  showed  her  all 
The  secrets  that  she   dared  not  read  herself 
Though    they    were    written    in    her    nether    soul. 
I  showed  her  all  my  lore,   'till  she  was  faint 
And  sick  at  heart,  from  having  learned  how  vain 
The  weary  wisdom  of  a  tired  man 
To  comfort,  or  to  strengthen  or  to  bless., 

'Tis  long  ago  I  built  this  kingly  house 

And  came  alone,  when  all  was  spread  for  me — , 

The  gold  and  cedar  vessels,  and  the  glass 

Made  of  dull  silver,  where  I  saw  my  face, 

The  face  that  men  might  fear,  but  women  love. 

I  came  alone,  with  but  one  little  lad 

Who  held  the  cup  for  me  at  fast  or  feast, 

And  him  I  left  to  wait  for  me  below 

When  I  climbed  slowly  to  the  upper  room, 

Full  of  the  pride   that  sees   the  finished  work 

And  knows  that  it  is  good.     I  rested  long, 

Glad  with  the  house,  glad  with  mine  own  content, 

While  silent  down  below  the  little  lad 

Waited  with  patience  for  his  lord  the  King. 

I  write  to-day  within  that  upper  room 
Where  then,  in  pride  of  strength,  in  pride  of  will, 
In  pride  of  manhood,  I  looked  out  alone 
From  the  wide  open  window  on  the  world, 
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A  world  that  was  all  mine,  and  only  mine. 
Then,  as  I  looked,  on  me  God  laid  His  Hand 
And  took  the  pride  for  ever  from  my  heart, 
For  from  that  upper  window  I  could  see 
Long  trains  of  camels,  bearing  precious  loads, 
Gold  and  rich  spices,  all  that  men  may  need 
Who  come  to  make  the  burying  of  a  king  ; 
And  as  I  looked,  age  fell  upon  me  there 
And  found  me  in  the  great  house  I  had  built 
With  hands  that  vainly  strove  to  capture  happiness. 

I  write  to-day  within  that  upper  room 

Here,  where  age  found  me  ;     soon  I  too  shall  lie, 

As  David   lies,  with  the  great  kings  at  rest 

In  endless  dreamless  sleep  and  dusty  pomp. 

But  ere  death  comes  to  me,  as  once  came  age, 

I  needs  must  write  the  secret  of  my  life 

Though  my  hand  tremble  and  my  heart  stand  still. 

David  the  king,  my  father,  lingered  long, 

Like   over-ripened   fruit   that   weights   the    bough 

But  yet  'tis  no  man's  work  to  gather  it. 

So  have  I  seen  fruit  hang  without  the  walls 

In  those  cool  gardens  where  I  loved  to  be 

When  I  was  learning  all  the  curious  lore 

Told  in  the  ancient  books  ;     for  man  may  learn 

Far  easier  in  a  garden  ;   there  he'll  find 

The  tree  of  knowledge  waiting  for  him  still 

With  branches  spreading,  and  with  pleasant  fruit. 

Now  all  men  loved  the  king,  and  when  the  blood 

Turned  cold  in  him,   the   old   men's  counsel  ran 

That  only  youth  could  give  him  warmth  again ; 
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And  so  they  brought  to  him  a  soft  young  girl, 

Timid  as  any  doe  who  knows  she's  trapped, 

And    dreads    the   huntsman's    arrow,    or    the    net 

That  robs  her  of  her  freedom.     Abishag, 

This  was  her  name,  was  brought  unto  the  king  ; 

I  saw  her  come,  a  useless  sacrifice, 

To  heat  with  living  flesh  the  dying  clay, 

And  all  my  heart  rose  up  in  hot  revolt 

Although  the  king  was  great,  and  I,  his  son. 

She  was  not  like  the  women  of  our  race, 

But  like  pale  slaves  the  merchants  bring  from  far, 

With  a  strange  beauty  that  was  all  her  own, 

A  beauty  queens  might  envy  on  their  knees, 

Or  Eve  have  worn,  new  sprung  from  Adam's  side, 

In  that  old  garden  of  lost  happiness. 

I  see  her  face  before  me  as  I  write — , 

Her  purple  eyes  and  hair  that  caught  the  stars, 

And   slow   sweet   smile,    half   fear,    half   mystery, 

Like  some  white  spirit  straying  upon  earth 

To  lose  its  way  to  heaven.     Such  was  she, 

Abishag,  come  to  warm  a  king  to  life 

And  teach  a  young  man  what  it  is  to  love. 

In  that  cool  garden  climbing  to  the  wall 

Where  I  had  read  in  books  forgotten  lore 

I  learned  another  lesson  from  her  lips. 

Who  knew  the  king's  son,  dressed  as  travellers  dress 

Who  walk  the  world  and  earn  their  bread  by  toil ; 

And  who  knew  Abishag,  with  clumsy  veil, 

Such   as   a   shepherd's   wife   might   seemly   wear; 

Who  knew  us  in  the  garden,  who  save  God, 
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Who  that  night  called  the  soul  of  David  home, 
While  in  the  palace  women  raised  the  cry 
For  Abishag,  who  was  not  with  the  king, 
And  the  High  Priest  cried,  "  Where  was  Solomon  ?  " 

It  was  for  this,  the  night  she  taught  me  love, 

It  was  for  this,  because  I  held  her  dear, 

For  this  alone,  that  I  slew  Adonijah, 

When  Bath-sheba,  my  mother,  came  to  me 

And,  David  dead,  asked  Abishag  for  wife 

To  him,  my  rebel  brother.     But  the  heart 

Of  Abishag,  I  could  not  hold.     That  night 

Was   all  she  gave  of  love  ;   my  wisdom   chilled 

The   blood   in   her,    more   than   the   creeping   age 

Of  David  the  old  King  ;     and  when  I  slew 

My  brother,  even  though  I  knew  it  not, 

I  set  the  winged  arrow  in  her  soul — ; 

For  some  say  that  she  died  by  her  own  hand 

Because  she  loved  the  man  that  I  had  slain. 

Now  have  I  written  down  the  very  truth, 

For  Death  draws  near  my  presence,   and  I  wait 

His  leisured  coming  in  this  upper  room 

Where  long  ago  age  fell  on  me,  and  killed 

My  pride,  my  youth,  my  hope,  my  very  heart. 
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AT  LAST 

AS  narrowing  the  circle  goes 
Down  the  uncounted  years 
Each  broken  link  still  dearer  grows 
When  rusted  with  our  tears. 

Until,  at  last,  like  swathing  bands 

To  hold  us  for  our  good, 
We  meet  our  fate,  with  clasped  hands, 

Within  the  house  of  wood. 

With  none  to  bless,  and  none  to  weep, 

Uncertain,  cold  and  sad, 
We  lie  us  down  in  endless  sleep, 

We,  who  were  once  so  glad. 
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FROM    "SONGS    OF    A    COUNTRY    TOWN" 
Cattle  Market  Day 
(The  Song  of  the  Oxen) 

LIKE  a  shepherd's  Ian  thorn  hung  on  high 
The  sun  looks  out  from  a  misty  sky 
Upon  the  road  where  we  march  to  die. 

Sweet-  scent  comes  up  from  the  dewy  fields, 
The  coloured  crop  that  the  clover  yields, 
Beyond  the  hedges  set  thick  like  shields 

To  bar  us  out  from  our  Paradise 

Of  green  lush  grasses,  that  rest  our  eyes 

When  the  light  glows  bright  from  summer  skies. 

They  drive  us  out  from  the  Market  Place 
With  blows  and  curses  to  quicken  our  pace, 
To  where  Death  waits  with  an  ugly  face 

Behind  the  doors  of  the  Slaughter  Yard, 
On  blood-stained  cobbles,  rough  and  hard, 
The  gates  behind  us  drawn  and  barred. 

No  hope  for  us  now — ,  for  men  must  eat, 
No  staying  now  of  our  frightened  feet, 
No  thought  of  the  oxen,  but  as  meat. 

Men  tell  of  a  Heaven  framed  to  prayer, 
With  fair  green  pastures,  and  herbage  rare  ; 
But  no  heaven  for  us,  should  man  be  there. 
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THE   QUESTION 

A  little    troubled    labouring    of    the    breath ; 
Is  it  for  this  we  move  from  birth  to  death 
Through   all    the   empty   soundings   of    the   years 
That  fall  like  garnered  store   of  hollow  ears 
Of  wheat,  that  mice  have  emptied  of  the  corn  ? 
So  has  Time  served  us,   since  remembered  morn 
Brought   life   before   us   first   as   doomed   fate 
On  which  no  careless  hand  might  close  the  gate. 
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WHAT  SHE  TOLD   ME 

WHEN  did  he  go  ?     When  the  day  was  bright 
In  the  noon  that's  the  weary  time  for  man, 
And  his  going  has  shut  me  out  from  the  light 
And  the  road  seems  hard  that  his  feet  out-ran 
When  he  finished  the  journey  we  both  began. 

He  stole  away  ere  the  Spring  had  come 
On  a  day  that's  false  as  his  heart  was  true  ; 
He  left  the  house  that  had  been  our  home 
To  range  alone  in  a  world  that's  new, 
Away  in  the  distant,  misty  blue. 

February's  face  I  had  counted  fair, 
Of  all  the  months  I  had  loved  her  best  ; 
Yet  she,  it  is,  that  hath  beggared  despair 
And   set   the   thorn   in   my  lonely   breast — 
On  the  twenty-ninth  he  crept  to  his  rest." 
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A   BACKWARD   SONG 

A  child  at  play 
Each  happy  day 
Passed,  and  when  darkness  grew 
Strange  joy  I  knew 
Watching  the  guardian  stars 
Through  nursery  bars 
Not  asking  why — content 
With  ravished  wonderment 
That  Angel  eyes  should  shine 
On  that  small  bed  of  mine. 

Those  days  seem  far 

As  earth  from  star. 

Yet  time  has  brought  me  back 

Along  the  beaten  track 

Past  doubt,  and  hope  and  fears 

(The  heritage  of  years) 

Past  wild  revolt  and  flat  denial 

Past  putting  God  upon  His  trial 

For  all  that  men  have  left  undone, 

Twixt  waning  moon  and  rising  sun. 

So  as  the  child  fathers  the  man 

I  end  where  I  began 

This  journey's  span  ; 

And  now  through  time-made  bars, 

Watch  guardian  stars  , 

Not  asking  why— content 

In  patient  wonderment 
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That  Angel  eyes  should  shine 
On  this  poor  room  of  mine 
And  wait  the  words  unsaid, 
The  call  to  bed 
When  all  the  books  are  read 
And  I  am  done  and  dead. 
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FROM    "SONGS    OF    A    COUNTRY    TOWN" 
In  the  Streets 

LIKE  the  old  houses  in  the  empty  street, 
Unchanging  through  the  changes  of  the  year, 
So  each  familiar  face  we  daily  meet 

Grows.through  remembered  greetings,  almost  dear, 
While  we  may  count  the  seasons  as  they  go, 
By  new-made  wrinkles,  and  feet  lagging  slow. 

Old  men  grow  bent,  while  young  men  turn  to  grey 
And  children  leave  the  thoughtless  years  behind  ; 

Thus,   like  a  faithful  glass,   each  fading  day 
Tells  of  the  passing  year  to  thoughtful  mind  ; 

These  streets  are  heavy  company,  God  wot, 

For  those  who  walk  them,  if  they  will  or  not. 

A  stranger  in  the  town's  a  welcome  sight, 
Like  early  primrose  or  the  cuckoo's  note, 

Something  to  make  the  dull  days  seem  more  bright 
With  hint  of  fuller  life,  and  lands  remote  ; 

We  feel  the  stir  of  warmer,  richer  blood 

When  Spring  has  caught  our  fancy  at  the  flood. 

This  same  slow  round  that  measures  day  from  day 
Makes   up    the   life   of   this   our   country   town  ; 

Some  hours  for  work,  for  talk,  for  sleep,  for  play, 
So  goes   our  world   until  its  wheels  run  down, 

What  wonder  if  wit  rust,  and  thought  stand  still, 

Crushed  'twixt  this  sameness  of  the  grinding  mill. 
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MY   BIRTHDAY 

I   was  born  in  the  windy  month, 
When  the  Spring  was  three  days  old, 
And  the  world  was  sweet  with  the  violet's  breath 

And  yet  the  sun  was  cold, 
When  Saturn  wore  his  magic  ring 
And  the  moon  was  over-bold. 

I  was  born  in  the  windy  month, 

When  Winter  had  hardly  died, 
And  Spring  was  too  young  to  hold  his  own 

Or  hint  at  the  Summer's  pride, 
So  Saturn  has  his  will  of  me 

To  hold  me  all  tongue-tied. 

I  was  born  in  the  windy  month, 

So  my  heart  is  swayed  about 
By  the  easy  hope,  the  hidden  fear 

By  the  Angels  of  Faith  and  Doubt, 
And  only  the  blast  of  the  Judgment  trump, 

Shall  blow  my  soul's  flame  out. 


THE    SONG   OF   THE   OLD   BATTLEFIELDS 
(August,  1914) 

SAID  Shrewsbury  Meadow  to  Bosworth  Plain, 
"  And  has  the  old  struggle  begun  again  ? 
After  three  hundred  good  years  of  rest 
Must  armed  men  trample  upon  my  breast ; 
Shall  I  hear  again  winged  arrows  fly 
'  Till  quiet  stars  look  out  from  the  sky 
And  darkness  brings  peace  to  angry  men  ? 

How  many  seasons  have  come  and  gone 
Since  heroes  buckled  their  armour  on  ? 
I  have  forgotten  the  ways  of  war 
And  all  the  carnage  I  knew  before, 
And  now  must  I  learn  it  over  again  ?  " 
Said  Shrewsbury  Meadow  to  Bosworth  Plain, 
"  For  very  strange  are  the  ways  of  men." 

Then  Earth,  the  mother,  stirred  in  her  sleep 
(For  sleepy  still  was  Earth,  the  mother, 
Like  to  the  homing  bees  that  will  keep 
A  drowsy  rest  unlike  all  other) 
As  in  dreams  she  heard  her  children  telling 
Of  old  lost  days  of  battle,  and  knelling 
The  glorious  names  of  long  dead  men. 

She    cried,    "  Oh    children,    have   you    forgotten 
How  blood  ran  hot  through  your  blades  of  grass, 
When  I  rocked  in  my  arms  my  own  begotten 
While  the  tramping  feet  would  pass  and  re-pass ; 
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Have  you  forgotten  the  cries  of  the  dying, 
Or  the  weight  of  their  bloodless  bodies,  lying 
So  strangely  still  for  conquering  men  ? 

Newer  ways  have  been  learned  of  slaughter 
Since  those  old  days  of  the  tramping  feet, 
Now  high  in  air,  as  though  on  the  water, 
The  Death-ships  float  like  some  witch-born  fleet. 
Gone  are  the  arrows,  yet  Hell  can  reckon 
On  murderous  shrapnel,  her  ways  to  beckon 
The  frenzied  ghosts  of  these  fighting  men." 

Then  on  her  side  turned  Earth,  the  mother, 
Ready  to  sleep  and  to  dream  again, 

While  low  on  her  breast  spoke  sister  to  brother 
Shrewsbury  Meadow  to  Bosworth  Plain. 

"  Let  us  keep  honour  and  hide  our  fears 

And  be  true  to  the  faith  of  by-gone  years 
'Till  God  send  peace  to  these  angry  men." 
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THE   CALLING 

IT  came  from  the  end  of  the  street 
(Where  the  trees  clump  up  thick  as  a  wood) 
That  piping  so  strange  and  so  sweet, 
And  we  knew  that  it  boded  no  good. 

It  came  at  the  edge  of  the  night, 

When  the  stars  huddled  close  as. shorn  sheep, 

And  on  to  the  breaking  of  light, 

It  troubled  our  dreams  and  our  sleep. 

"  Was  it  real,  that  wild  piping  we  heard  ? 
Was  it  someone  hid  there  in  the  trees  ? 
Or  maybe  some  straying  night  bird 
Whose  voice  carried  far  on  the  breeze." 

The  dark  stayed  the  truth  on  our  lips, 
The  light  showed  the  truth  in  our  eyes, 
While  the  clouds  sailed  the  heavens  like  ships, 
And  morning  gave  hope  to  the  wise. 

But  each  night  it  moved  up  the  still  street, 
From  garden  to  garden  it  came, 
And  sang  it's  strange  song,  low  and  sweet, 
To  a  tune  that  was  always  the  same. 

Then  under  our  window  it  stayed, 
As  though  its  dark  purport  were  done, 
And  the  hearts  of  us  all  grew  afraid, 
For  we  knew  it  was  calling  for  one. 

*  *  *  * 

When  we  followed  our  dead  through  the  door 
We  heard  that  soft  piping  no  more. 
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AN  EVE  AND  SOME  NEW  YEARS'  DAYS 

New    Year's  Eve,    1916 

A  pale  moon  in  a  dark  sky, 
Owls  hooting  in  bare  branched  trees  ; 
Just  the  night  for  a  year  to  die, 
Just  the  night  for  a  man  to  die 
Who  is  tired  of  all  these. 

A  pale  moon  in  a  dark  sky, 

And  one  star  in  the  gloom  ; 
Just  the  night  for  a  year  to  die, 
Just  the  night  for  a  man  to  die, 

In  this  lonely  room. 

A  pale  moon  in  a  dark  sky, 

A  warm  wind  and  rain  ; 
Just  the  night  for  a  year  to  die, 
Just  the  night  for  a  man  to  die 

Who  has  lived  his  life  in  vain. 
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AN    EVE   AND   SOME   NEW   YEARS'     DAYS 
New   Year's  Day,    1920 


WHO  goes  there  ? 
I,  a  new  comer, 
What  do  you  bring  ? 
The  Spring  and  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter, 
Some  tears,  some  laughter, 
Grey  nights,  blue  skies, 
Rain  on  the  rafter. 


Who  are  you  then  ? 
I,  the  New  Year, 
The  new  born  hope, 
The  hidden  fear. 
Closed  in  my  hand 
Are  Fate  and  Doom, 
I  bring  you  joy, 
Love,  or  a  tomb. 

Show  me  your  face  ? 
No,  it  is  hid, 
I  am  bound  in  chains 
Do  what  I'm  bid, 
Should  you  sec  me  plain 
You  would  know  me  a  lie, 
I  am  old  as  time 
And  I  never  die, 
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When  Eve  left  Eden 
I  shut  the  gate, 
By  Calvary's  hill 
I  stood  to  wait. 
There  is  no  New  Year. 
I  am  born  of  man's  brain, 
And  bring  the  same  gifts 
Of  sorrow  and  pain. 

Let  me  pass  unvexed 
On  my  twelve  months'  way, 
I  will  bring  you  sunshine 
And  scents  of  May. 
For  some  shall  bless, 
And  some  shall  ban, 
Me,  the  slave  of  God, 
The  scourge  of  man. 
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AN  EVE  AND  SOME  NEW  YEARS'  DAYS 

New    Year's   Day,    1922 

HOW  can  I  make  a  song  for  you 
Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  ? 
I  dipped  the  bucket—,  the  well  was  dry 
(Light  fancies  from  heavy  hearts  soon  fly) 

While  lilting  words, 

Like  careless  birds, 
Have  left  the  roof-tree  of  my  mind 
And  all  the  music  I  can  find 

Is  some  tag  or  rhyme 

From  a  long-dead  time  : 
So  how  can  I  make  a  song  for  you 
Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  ? 
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ON     THE     SLOPE     OF    THE     HILL 

THE  sun  is  not  so  shining  and  the  stars  are  not 
so  bright, 
As  they  were  a  thousand  years  or  more  ago  ; 
And  my  feet  are  growing  heavy,  and  my  heart  is 
not  so  light, 
As  they  were  before  the  Springs  were  lost  in  snow. 
There's  a  greyness  in  the  morning,  there's  a  dullness 
in  the  night, 
There's  a  menace  in  the  dust  and  in  the  stones, 
And  I  think  there's  something  standing  '  twixt  my 
eyes  and  '  twixt  the  light, 
Now   that  Saturn   weights  the  clay  within  my 
bones. 

There's  a  sadness  in  the  field-way,  there's  a  dulness 
in  the  town, 
There's  a  want  in  all  I  do  and  all  I  say  ; 
I  am  weighing  life  and  finding  that  it's  not  worth 
putting  down, 
All  that  wise  men  said,  or  yet  may  have  to  say. 
The  very  skies  are  empty,  and  the  voices  that  I  hear 
Have  no  music  and  no  laughter  in  their  tones, 
And  there's  nothing  left  of  sweetness  in  the  waking 
of  the  year, 
Now  that  Saturn  weights  the  clay  within  my 
bones. 

I  have  heard  it  all  my  life-time,  and  I'm  learning 

it  at  last, 
That  with  ripening  years  alone  can  wisdom  come, 
When  the  leaves  have  left  the  tree-tops  and  there's 

winter  in  the  blast, 
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And  a  man  must  make  his  lonely  journey  home. 

For  the  best  that  went  before  me,  left  their  messages 

behind 

As  a  part  of  all  the  wealth  that  knowledge  owns  ; 

"  Be  sure  the  Gods  are  calling  when  you've  tired 

of  human-kind, 

And  Saturn  weights  the  clay  within  your  bones." 
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FROM    "SONGS    OF    A    COUNTRY    TOWN" 
The  Churchyard 

HERE  lies  the  finished  work,  that  would  not 
frame  to  plan 
As  God  Almighty  willed,  when  first  He  fashioned 

man 
And  left  him  free  to  choose  the  way  to  go, 
Whether  for  well  or  ill,  how  should  he  know  ? 
If  he   reach   towards   the   right,   in   eager  search, 
Lust  jogs  his  elbow,   towards  the  left  he'll  lurch 
And  leave  his  hope  of  all  that  shadowy  heaven 
They  promised  him,  if  he  ran  straight  and  even 
Through  many  tangles  of  a  tempting  world. 
Now  is  his  feeble  flag  for  ever  furled 
And  on  the  heart  that  suffered  with  the  best 
They  write,   as  if  in  mockery,   "  at  rest." 

Are    these    then    failures  ?     Quiet    now    they    lie, 
Heedless  of  rise  of  sun,  or  change  of  sky, 

Careless  of  dim  to-morrows  : 
Here  are  the  willing  men  who  lived  their  little  lives, 
Cared  for  their  children  and  their  homely  wives, 

Knew  simple  joys  and  sorrows  ; 
Gave  nothing  to  the  world  of  precious  worth, 
But  tended  kine  and  tilled  the  patient  earth. 

And  passionate  hearts  have  mingled  with  the  dust 
Their  purity  of  love  or  their  hot  fire  of  lust ; 
Mean  envy  now,  without  a  pang  may  hear 
Successful  footsteps  pass,  while  lying  near, 
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Close  side  by  side,  low  cunning,  cruelty, 
Jealousy,  hate  (lost  in  futility) 
Are  gathered  here,  a  graveyard  commonwealth, 
Yet  each  apart,  as  shadows  move  by  stealth 
Along  the  leisured  tread  of  well-worn  ways 
Towards  the  lonely  rending  of  their  days. 

If,  in  this  silence,  lies  the  end  of  all, 
If  love  be  smothered  'neath  a  funeral  pall, 
Say,  does  the  failure  rest  alone  with  man, 
Or  with  the  unknown  Framer  of  the  plan  ? 
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MISTRESS  OR  FRIEND 

TURN  the  key — whisper  low 
For  fear  that  he  should  know 
In  this,  his  hour  of  doom, 
I  brought  you  to  his  room, 
And  gave  you  this  last  grace 
To  look  upon  his  dead,  unsmiling  face. 

I  ?     Yes,  his  friend, 

Was  with  him  to  the  end, 

Watched  his  last  faltering  breath, 

Saw  him  stand  up  to  Death — 

Then  fall,  as  brave  men  fall, 

Yield  up  the  ghost ;   heard  all 

Those  broken  words,  love's  little  speech 

That  from  the  heart  out-reach. 

I,  here  until  his  lips  were  dumb, 

And  all  his  lovely  body  cold  and  numb, 

Know  now  what  broke  him,  killed  his  heart. 

I,  the  true  friend,  was  never  part 

Of  his  true  life.     He  loved  her  through  and  through 

That  worthless  woman — .     At  the  end 

He  did  not  turn  to  me,  the  friend 

But  called  for  you — ,  for  you. 

Yet  God  forgive  me  that  I  brought  you  here 

To  drop  your  false   tears  on  him  lying   there. 
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A  COMMON   PHRASE 

WHEN  dawn  calls  up  the  morning 
And  birds  begin  to  sing, 
And  trees  break  into  blossom, 

At  bidding  of  the  Spring, 
It  seems  a  pleasant  way,  you  know, 
The  road  that  mortal  man  must  go. 

When  all  the  world  is  golden, 
With  Summer's  flooding  sun, 

And  night  flings  back  her  mantle 
E'er  half  her  watch  be  run, 

It  seems  a  joyous  way,  you  know, 

The  road  that  mortal  man  must  go. 

When  mists  climb  up  the  hill-side 
And  leaves  are  turning  brown, 

And  all  the  fruit,  now  ripened, 
Is  carried  to  the  town, 

It  seems  a  peaceful  way,  you  know, 

The  road  that  mortal  man  must  go. 

When  all  the  leaves  have  fallen 
And  all  the  world  is  white, 

And  steel-clear  stars  look  coldly 
From  out  the  edge  of  night, 

It  seems  a  lonely  way,  you  know, 

The  road  that  mortal  man  must  go. 
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THEY  WALKED 

THUS  Sorrow's  self,  some  dull  and  darkening  day, 
May   walk   these   fields   where   Beauty   went 
before ; 
Changing  this  living  green  to  fading  gray 
For  lovers  who  may  never  go  there  more 
Close  side  by  side,  as  they  were  wont  of  yore, 
To  watch  the  waking  buds  on  hedgerow  trees 
Or  learn  the  mystery  of  the  dawning  breeze. 

Yet  one  dear  ghost  will  pace  them  by  her  side 
Whispering  the  music  that  she  loved  of  old  ; 
Death  cannot  keep  a  lover's  soul  tongue-tied  ; 
No  underworld  a  lover's  heart  can  hold  : 
So  dead  arms  will  her  living  form  enfold, 
And  Love  from  cruel  winds  may  guard  her  still, 
For  Love  alone  can  out-wit  Death's  ill-will. 
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THE   FATE   THAT  PURSUETH 

I  went  to  gather  flowers, 
To  bring  the  blossoms  home, 
But  long  grey  weary  hours 
Forbade  my  feet  to  roam. 

I  went  to  garner  berries 
Of  Autumn's  fruited  store  ; 

Though  they  hung  red  as  cherries, 
They'd  rotted  at  the  core. 

I  went  to  get  me  fuel 

To  light  my  winter  fire, 
But  not  one  log  of  Yule 

Would  flame  to  my  desire. 
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AN   ANNIVERSARY 
"  Whom  God  hath  joined  " 

Owho  would  choose  the  wilderness  with  you, 
Purposeful   woman   I   have   known   so  long, 
And  loved  so  little  ?     Yet   believe  it  true 
I  would  not  do  you  now  the  only  wrong — , 
Forsake   you   when   your  hair  is   turning  grey, 
I  who  have  watched  the  fading  of  your  day. 

I  could  not  love  you,  yet  a  mild  content 

I  felt,  to  know  my  home  was  all  your  care  : 

You  watched  with  jealous  eyes  when  out  I  went, 

But  never  came  to  meet  me  on  the  stair, 

Or  laugh  with  me,  when  with  a  stammering  tongue 

I  tried  to  prove  I  had  not  done  you  wrong. 

The  lengthy  chronicle  of  all  my  sins 
Would  fill  a  book,  and  this  is  but  a  rhyme, 
While  late  repentance  seldom  pardon  wins  : 
You  think  I  should  be  proud  to  keep  you  mine  ? 
My  God,  those  eyes  that  tempted  me  away, 
Could  drag  me  from  you  on  my  dying  day  ! 

Yoke  fellows  chained  unto  the  journey's  end 
With  Heaven  and  Hell  both  shut  from  out  our  sight  ; 
Children  you  bore  me  fetters  to  me  lend, 
I  cannot  love  you,  nor  yet  hate  you  quite  : 
So  we  sit  watching  in  the  old  dull  way 
The  joyless  ashes  of  our  fires  decay. 
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HOME-COMINGS 

WHEN  I  came  home  from  London 
What  plans  we  used  to  make  ! 
The  world  should  be  our  foot-ball, 

And  crumbling  empires  shake. 
But  castles  that  I  built  you 

Of  dreams,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
The  years  have  turned  to  ruin 
And  drowned  them  with  our  tears. 

When  I  came  home  from  London, 

I  always  met  your  smile, 
If  I  brought  disappointment, 

'Twas  "  only  for  a  while." 
You  knew  that  I  should  "  triumph, 

All  would  be  well  at  last," 
Your  faith  set  mine  a-glowing 

Despite  the  warning  past. 

When  I  came  home  from  London, 

A  grey  and  tired  man, 
You  gave  the  same  old  welcome 

As  only  tried  love  can. 
I  brought  you  nought,  save  failure 

No  fancy  could  beguile, 
I  came,  the  strong  man  broken, 

And  yet — you  kept  your  smile. 
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INVOCATION 


NOT  when  winter  skies  are  grey 
And  chill  winds  tease  the  leafless  boughs, 
Not  when  night  joins  hands  with  day, 
And  lovers  meet  to  seal  their  vows  ; 
'Tis  not  then  you  come,  my  dear, 
Though  I  always  know  you  near. 

But  when  Spring,  in  lusty  pride, 
Walks  the  world  he  calls  his  own, 
Wooing  Earth,  as  some  loved  bride, 
Waiting  to  be  named  and  known  ; 
Then  it  is  you  come,  my  dear, 
While  the  sun  is  shining  clear. 

Other  ghosts  may  love  the  shade, 
You  loved  every  growing  thing  ; 
Hedges  for  your  bower  were  made 
Swallows  lent  your  thoughts  a  wing  ; 
As  you  used,  still  come,  my  dear 
Now  the  gaudy  Spring  is  here. 

Tell  me  your  Elysian  fields, 
Cannot  rival  fields  we  knew  ; 
Where  the  hawthorn  incense  yields 
To  our  skies  of  changeful  blue  ; 
Nor  Apollo's  lyre,  my  dear, 
Shame  the  lark  we  loved  to  hear. 
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Tell  me  our  low-lying  hills 
Are  not  scorned  of  spirit  eyes, 
And  as  Time  its  course  fulfils 
You  shall  learn  me  to  be  wise, 
With  the  knowledge  gained,  my  dear, 
Since  you  faced  the  gates  of  Fear. 

Come  and  haunt  your  home  again 
Now  the  sunshine  wooes  you  back, 
Must  I  long  for  you  in  vain 
In  the  turmoil  and  the  wrack  ? 
No,  now  April's  come,  my  dear, 
Cuckoo's  call  shall  bring  you  here. 
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